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THE SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN. 
No. I. 
To the Editors of the Nashville Whig. 


So much has been said and written 
already, in relation to the occupation of 


Pensacola, by the troops of the United. 


States, lately under the command of 

neral Jackson, that any new light upon 
the subject is, at this hour, scarcely to 
be expected.—Considering . what has 

sed in the councils of the nation touch- 
Ing our foreign relations ; that a negocia- 
tion is pending between the United States 
and Spain, in the course of which, the 
Floridas are likely to be brought under 
consideration, and recollecting the course 
arte taken by the executive in re 
ation to Amelia Island, an appendage of 
Florida and belonging to Spain, and that 
too with the approbation of Congress: 
averting to these facts, I say it seems 
difficult to account, for the unusual in- 
terest, and apparent feelings, which are 
manifested by some editors of newspa- 
pers, in relation to this subject. 

Most of these editors, assume it as a fit 
subject for disputation, that in this 
affair, the president of the United States, 
or general Jackson, has acted in a man- 
ner incompatible with the highly respon- 
sible duties imposed by the office, which 
sf respectively hold in our government. 
Taking the statement in the National In- 
telli ncer, of July 27th, to be correct, and 
which seems to be considered as a semi- 
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official expose of the case, it manifestl 
appears, that the foregoing supposition is 
wholly untenable ; and that in its adop- 
tion there has existed some defect of in- 
vestigation, or some design in the conceal- 
ment of facts, which, alone can furnish the 
basis of any reasonable conclusion in this 
affair. It is indeed, curious to remark 
by what varied and dissimular reasoning, 
different individuals have forcibly arriv- 
et at the same conclusion. The presi- 
dent has done much too little, or general 
Jackson has done a great deal too much, 
in the conduct.of the Seminole’ war! 
Though, differing in every thing else, in 
this conclusion most appear to agree ; and 
lawyer-like having made up an issue be- 
tween general Jackson and the president, 
one, or the other, must be greatly in the 
‘wrong! ‘The president has failed té give 
the order to the general necessary for the 
rotection of the country, or the general 
be violated his duty as an officer of the 
army, in exceeding such orders as he ac- 
tually did receive hen the executive. 

Let us examine the verity of these in- 
ductions, so confidently announced, b 
the list of facts, as they have appeared, 
and see what foundation is, afforded, to 
support the seeringly fashionable con- 
clusions, which have been drawn from 
them by some editors of newspapers in 
different parts of the union. 

In relation to the president’s instruc- 
tions to general Jackson, it should be re- 
collected, that the four orders alluded to 
in the Intelligencer, were in all probable 
conjecture directed to general Gaines ; 
who had the command of the troops on 
the Georgia frontier, before gen. Jackson 
was ordered to repair to that quarter. In 
the latter part of December, maj. Bank- 
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head by the command of government, 
took possession of Amelia Island, to 
which place, gen. Gaines, commanding 
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in that quarter, is understood to have 
been ordered to proceed. Early in the 
succeeding year of 1817, the war com- 
menced with the Seminole Indians, and 
the repetition of indiscriminate massacre 
and pillage, committed upon the unpro- 
tected and unoffending Rentler inhabi- 
tants, claimed and called for the ener- 
gies of the government, to stay the toma- 
1awk and scalping knife, already red 
with the blood of Americans ; and which 
still threatened to be the source of addi- 
tional calamity. The hostility of the 
Seminele Indians, which was considered 
in its commencement, as the irregular 
and desultory incursions of a horde of 
murderers and free booters, at length 
however, .assumed a more serious, and 

rhaps unexpected aspect. ‘The presi- 
Vent - the cet peat sam! it of Ae 
acter so important, as to order general 
Jackson, who was in the military com- 
mand of one half of the nation, to proceed 
from his head-quarters at Nashville, and 
personally to direct the movements of 
the army. 

This order to general Jackson, must, 
doubtless, have been accompanied by in- 
structions from the executive, to employ 
all lawful means to put an effectual ter- 
mination to the Seminole war; a war, 
which in its commencement was marked 
by great cruelty and outrage, aed which 
in its progress, was daily acquiring a 
much more formidable and distressing 
character. Under these circumstances, 
we repeat, it was, that the president 
thought it necessary to engage in the war 
much additional force, and to order gen- 
eral Jackson, in person to take command 
of the troops. In such a state of things, 
it cannot reasonably be supposed, but 
that the character of general Jackson’s 
orders from the executive, was marked 
by a latitude and decision, which the con- 
summation of its object necessarily de- 
manded. It is hence we conclude, and 
we deem with an irresistible presumption 
for its support, that general Jackson must 
have been invested in the outset of the 
— with every authority, which 
might lawfully employed, for the 
speedy termination of 
and savage warfare. 

It is stated, that “no alternatives 
were left to the United States, but to 
have our frontiers exposed to the mercy 


is embarrassing 


of savages, or to carry the war into Flori- 
da; and thus to do for Spain, what she 
confessed herself unable to do for her- 
self, by terminating by force, the hostility 
of the savages.” <A fourth order was is- 
sued by the government, to this effect, 
and directing * thatif the Indians should 
take refuge under a Spanish fort, not to 
attack them in that situation, but to re- 
port the case to the department of war. 
It must at all times be kept in mind, 
that most of the savages, with whom the 
United States, were at this time at war 
had their residence within the territorial 
limits of Florida; that we were in peace 
and amity with the Spanish govern- 
ment; and that there existed a treaty 
between the United States and Spain, 
in which it is expressly stipulated by the 
latter power that they will © restrain by 
force, all hostilities on the part of the 
Indian nations, living within their boun- 
dary.” Such being the relations existing 
at the time, between the United States 
and the Spanish government, and nego- 
ciations pending between the two na- 
tions, forbid the anticipation, that the 
subjects of the Spanish kipg inhabiting 
the Floridas, would assume an attitude, 
in the least hostile to the United States, 
nor is it a fair and correct presumption, 
that nations, as well as individuals, will 
act correctly and faithfully in the observ- 
ance of their engagements, so far as they 
are able : and though the president knew 
that the Tudians living within the limits 
of Florida, rebbed and murdered. our 
frontier inhabitants, he could not have 
anticipated, that it had been done by the 
advice, assistance, instigation, or conni- 
vance of Spanish subjects inhabiting these 
provinces. The laws of humanity and 
the relationships of amity existing be- 
tween the two nations, not only forbid 
such a course on the part of the citizens 
of Florida, but they were engaged by sol- 
emn treaty with the United States, to 
restrain the ‘Indians living withia their 
territories, from the commission of any 
violations upen the inhabitants of the 
American states, in their vicinage. ’ 
In this supposition then resulting from 
the relationships between the two nations, 
that the subjects of Spain were at least 
neutral, if not friendly in relation to the 
United States, this order, to respect the 











Spanish forts, in case the savages should 
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take refuge under them, not in them, was 
issued to the commanding general. ‘To 
have received the hostile savages to their 


forts, and hence to have protected them . 


against their enemies, would have be 

an act of war, ou the part of Spain or he: 
officers; which could not, by the presi- 
dent, have been fereseen. This order, 
therefore to the general, to respect the 
forts, was founded of course, on the basis. 
that the Spanish subjects and authorities 
i Florida, were pursuing a course of 
neutrality, at the least, in the progress of 
the war. If that had not been the case, 
but the Spanish province had been aiding 
and assisting the hostiie Indians, in the 
conduct of the war, the order restrictive 
of the sound discretion of the general, 
could not have existed, but he had 
been left at liberty, to select all lawful 
means as dictated by passing incidents, 
for the purpose of effecting the express 
object of the campaign ; viz: the effec- 
tual termination of the Seminole war. 
The necessary object of all wars rightful- 
ly begun, is to put an ena to it; or in 
other words, to procure peace ; and that 
it is necessarily implied, if not expressed 
in the orders of the executive ; which 
confers by necessary implication, upon 
the commanding general, all powers, 
compatible with the laws of nations and 
the usages of war.—If the sovereign 
authority designs to limit the means to 
be employed by its officer, in the conduct 
of the war, it ts proper, and it is right- 
fully expected, that those restrictions 
shoald be specially and clearly expres- 
sed.—And ty when not e, it 
would be unreasonable to suppose, that 
any restraint was intended, which in its 
eflect upon the officer, would have de- 
feated the main objects to be obtained by 
his agency. ARISTIDES. 





From the London Courier. 
THE “ FIVE GREAT POWERS.” 


We stated yesderday that neither in 
Europe nor in the United States were 
there the least symptoms of approaching 
warfare. But let us take a nearer view 
of the situation of each of the European 
powers, and see whether it can possibl 
be the interest-of any of them to wis 
for, or to provoke, war. 





. has never unde 

' sion or conquest. 
| Sive, against a most offensive and un- 
| provoked warfare. ‘The progress of that 
, war enabled him to turn upon the ag- 





Russia —What should induce Russ’ — 
to depart from her specific system? I 
has, we know, been said of the Emperor 
\lexauder, that he is ambitious and en- 

‘rprising, and desirous of filling the 
same space in the eye of Europe that 
Bonaparte filled. - It can only have been 
said by those who have studied his char- 
acter very superficially. First, there is 
this great difference, that the one was al- 
ways aggressive and unprincipled, un- 
dertaking wars for the mere purpose of 
ambition and conquest ; whilst the other 
enone war for aggres- 
First, he was defen- 


gressor—to be the offensive instead of 
the defensive party; and to avenge in 
the noblest manner the conflagration 
of Moscow, by being a party to the 
salvat'on of Paris. What could Alex- 
ander have to gain by any fresh war? 
Extent of territory? “ But in what quar- 
ter would he aggrandize them? In Ger- 
many ? The folly of such a policy would 
only be equal to the impossibility of its 
execution. Austria and Prussia, and the 
rest of Germany, and France, would feel 
it their interest to oppose it. But Tur- 
key, it may be thou nt offers a tempting 
baitto Russia, and because the empress 
Catharine had designs against the Otto- 
man Port, it is rashly taken for granted 
that her grandson is the inheritor of them. 
Till we perceive more decisive symptoms . 
of such a disposition on his, than 
we do at present, we shall not think it. 
necessary to enter upon the discussion. 
But must not every one see that his im- 
perial majesty has, in common with all. 
the other powers of the continent, suffi- 
cient to occupy his attention at home? 
—to heal the wounds of the last war—to 
encourage and reward industry and com- 
merce—to patronize the arts and sci- 
ences—to extend the action of civiliza- 
tion throughout his immense territories ? 

Prussia is without the slightest mo- 
tive for war. The recovery of those ter- 
ritories of which she had been deprived, 
the delapidations and burdens to which 
they were so long victims, render it ne- 
cessary for her to direct her most seri- 
ous attention to her internal situation. 
Her own and every other nation’s praygg- 
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should be that she may have peace at 
home. But her philosophers! her con- 
stitution mongers! her metaphysicians ! 

Austria must be, of all the powers of 
Europe, the least inclined, and has the 
least to gain by war. Raised from the 
depth of adversity to all her former pros- 
perity ; having regained those territories 
of which she had been successively de- 
prived—ltaly and the Tyrol: more than 
indemnified for the loss of the Nether- 
lands by the accession of the Venetian 
dominions, her entire solicitude and de- 
sire must be that a long and secure peace 
may enable her to consolidate the pros- 
perity of her vast possessions. It isa 
noble and virtuous empire! so united 
throughout in all its distresses: so firm 
and respectable in adversity ; so faithful 
to its sovereign in all his calamities, that 
whilst the politician regards it with won- 
der, the philanthopist and the patriot 
contemplate it with affection and re- 
spect! Upon Austria, Europe may 
safely rely, as one of the most devoted 
advocates of peace. 

France—This is in every point of 
view the most important of all: placed 
in the centre of Europe, she must, more 
or less, influence every nation around | 


her. But we are far from sharing those | 
alarms which some writers have indulged | 
respecting her. They would induce us |} 
to believe that she cherishes the project | 
of regaining the unnatural preponder- } 
ance she once possessed. Upon this we | 
can only observe, that as such a project | 
is evidently impracticable, we cannot 
suppose thatit can enter even the dreams 
of any member of the French govern- 
ment. But those who affect to be of this 
opinion, do not or will not see the differ- 
ence between the two periods. France 
was then under the despotic government 
of one man whose whole mind and means 
were engrossed by ambition; war and 
disturbance were the only elements in 
which he could live “and move and have 
a being ;” he was not fermed for peace, 
nor peace for him; his power was too 
green—his title too hollow, to enable him 
to brave and ‘encounter a long season of 
tranquility. His purpose, a in his po- 
sition we cannet say it was an impolite 
purpose, was like our fourth Henry, to 
engage his subjects in foreign quarrels, 


But the present period presents us 
with no such defects in the title of the 
sovereign—no such imperious cause for 
occupying the minds of the nation with 
foreign war. We have the old legitimate 
stock replaced upon the throne, strength- 
ened and guarded by a representative 
system, “ which was not so before.” 
The motives for peace must be in Louis 
XVIII. quite as strong as in Bonaparte 
were the motives for war. And if we 
look into the composition of the two 
chambers, it is impossible not to see, that 
their individual as well as general inter- 
est, is to consolidate and secure “things 
as they are.” Elements of discontent 
there may be in France as well as other 
countries ; there may be some even so 
regardless of the repose of the world as 
to regret the dethronement of the usurp- 
er; but their number must now be too 
few to inspire any man with serious ap- 
prehensions. Undoubtedly there have 
been, since the second restoration, sedi- 
tious movements in different parts ; but 
they have not, in any very great degree, 
checked or impaired the general march 
of the government; and it were impossi- 
ble to deny that her approaches to tran- 
quality, improvement, and consolodation, 
have particularly within the last year, 
been evident and rapid. The evacua- 
tion of the army of occupation will, 
according to all appearances, be effected 
without producing any inconvenience or 
injury to the tranquility of the state. 

The British Empire—We need 
scarcely have given ourselves any trouble 
to show that Great Britain is not and can- 
not be desirous of war. The whole of her 
policy—all her legislative deliberations 
——all her executive operations are to ren- 
der that peace, which she had so large a 
share in achieving, long, secure and hap- 
py. As her prosperity is the prosperity 
of all other nations, so the prosperity of 
other nations is hers; and they are so 
well impressed with the truth of this, 
that there is not one nation in Europe or 
out of it, with which her correspondence 
is not of the most cordial and friendly 
nature—so that as we said yesterday, il 
we desired “ to name the period when a 
long and happy peace was likely to unite 
all nations, we should name the present.” 

It will be seen that we have omitted 





Lest rest and lying still might make them look 
Too near into my state. 


all mention of Spain and Portugal, and 
of the Netherlands and Sicily, and Swe- 
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den and Denmark and the minor German 

wers ; because there can be no danget 
rom them, so long as thé policy of the 
five great powers that the peace of Eu- 
rope shall not be disturbed, remains in 
force. 

SE 
(FOR ‘THE JOURNAL.) 


ON THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Mind, mind alone, bear witness heav’n and 
earth, 

The living fountains in itself contains 

Of beauteous and sublime. ‘There hand in hand 

Sit paramount the Graces. There enthron’d 

Celestial Venus with divinest airs, 

Invites the soul tu never-fading joys. 
AKENSIDE. 

European Reviewers and Editors of 
Papers, have repeatedly asserted, with 
unblushing effrontery and invidious acri- 
mony, that the United States possess no 
Literary Character; and we have been, 
tv our shame be it recorded, heretofore 
too servilely swayed by their opinions 
and assertions. Itistime that we should 
awaken from our lethargic state, and 
tear assunder the veil of Prejudice, which 
has fora lapse of years, shrouded our 
minds, and paralized our intellectual 
exertions. 

As we are independent in every Polit- 
ical relation, let us not yield to other na- 
tions the Palm, in Literary and Scientific 
pursuits. 

We are not destitute of the sacred 
fire of Genius, though the basest calum- 
nies have been invented and industrious- 
ly promulgated, but which are unwor- 
thy of a serious answer: No! we only 
want animation; we only require, that 
the native vigour and intrinsic powers 
of our minds should be elicitea, by some 
bold impressions being made upon them, 
enabling us to bocome conscious of our 
own abilities; and of the necessity for 
our energies being roused into action, in 
order that we may assume our destined 
rank in the World of Letters. 

It is our intention, to point out some 
of the causes, which obstruct the progress 
of Belles Lettres in this Country. 

One of the most conspicuous causes 
is, the anxious solicitude displayed, in 
the acquisition of wealth, which influen- 
ces the great mass of our Population. 
Commercial interests clash with the cul- 





tivation of the mind, and interfere es- 
sentiilly with the bright prospects, seen 
in the perspective, when anticipating our 
future Literary Fame. 

This cupidity narrows the soul, and 
by prompting individuals to pursue ob- 
jects, which have pecuniary ends alone 
in view, leaves no leisure for intellectual 
improvement; consequently, the nobler 
Faculties become torpid, and Genius and 
Imagination being repressed, are not at 
liberty to soar to their native region of 
sublimity. 

Another cause impeding Science in 
her march is, the little encouragement 
given to literary works; as a palpable 





instance of which, we may mention, the 
numerous unsuccessful efforts made, to 
publish Scientific as wellas Miscellane- 
ous Journals, in this country. That this 
neglect is not attributable to the want of 
intrinsic merit in the works themselves, 
may be proved, by comparing them, as 
far as they have been published, with 
those of a similar kind, which have an 
extensive circulation in the transatlan- 
tic states: indeed, although our Litera- 
ry Productions are, comparatively few, 
I will be bold to say, that among 
those few, there are some, which lose 
nothing when contrasted with those of 
Europe, either for genuine wit, correct 
taste, or for chaste and classic style. 

We have another cause, in the neglect 
shewn to the preparatory education of 
most of our Young Men, who are destin- 
ed for the liberal professions. 

It is evident, that they must enter upon 
their pursuit under great disadvantages, 
if their minds have not been disciplined 
by regular study, and particularly, if the 
do not possess that elementary ‘we 
edge, which constitutes the foundation, 
upon which alone, they need hope to 
erect the superstructure of their future 
Fame. Besides, many pursue these stu- 
dies without arder or perseverance, 
and consequently the knowledge they 





obtain of them, is but superficial. When 
we reflect upon these circumstances, the 
inference to be drawn is very natural; 
that such characters, after entering upon 
| the duties of their Profession, cannot be 
actuated by that kind of spirit, which 
would induce them to devote themselves 
‘to any of the Sciences, with a view to 





i their elucidation on the advancement of 
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Literature in general. Thus the talents | 


and labors of those, whe from the nature 
of their avocations, ought to be engaged 
in such pursuits, are lost to the world. 
Early Marriages, furnish us with a 
very striking cause that retards the ad- 
vance of Science; for it is manifest, that 
the cares and anxieties attendant on do- 


‘mestic concerns, must greatly damp 


that ardor, which ought to burn in the 
breasts of those, who pant after a Repu- 
tation for Philosophic and- Literary ac- 
quirements. From the numerous inter- 
ruptions inseparable from. the just go- 
vernment and economy of a Family, the 
mind becomes agitated, and necessarily 
diverted from that abstraction of thought 
and unruffled composure, which are ab- 
solutely requisite for successful study. 
The great influence of the Female sex, 
over Society in general, is admitted by 
all; and. this very influence is a distin- 
guished cause, that obstructs the diffusion 
of Literary Taste. We see this exem- 
plified daily, in the fact, that the rich, 


- the gay, the fashionable and the volatile 


-beau, no matter how superficial he may 


be, is at all times received with smiles of 


approbation, and his company courted on 
all occasions; while the retiring, unas- 
suming, and polished Gentleman, whose 


-mind is highly cultivated, meets either 


with a cool reception, or perhaps he is 
altogether neglected as a pedant, whose 
manners are not calculated for the high- 
est circles. 

In this conduct we perceive, the glar- 
ing defects of the Female Education. 
How little aitention can be paid to the 
improvement of the mental qualities, 
when beauty, the decorations of person, 
and other unsubstantial considerations, 


_are permitted to preponderate over, 
Sense, Knowledge and genuine worth olf 


Character? 

It is owing to the present state of our 
Society that, reciprocal improvement, 
one of the greatest benefits flowing from 
an intercourse, between a select number 
of both sexes, is precluded from produc- 
ing its happy effects. 

Oh! may that period soon arrive, when 
Learning shall be more highly respected; 
and when literary acquirements and ex- 
tensive information, associated with a 
strict moral character, shall be sufficient 
recommendations, to admit persons pos- 





sessed of them, into all respectable as- 
semblies. 

The last cause I shall mention at pres- 
ent, is the want of concert and collective 
perseverance among the vetaries of 
Science and Learning. 

That the United, States may boast 
of Citizens, whose Talents, Profound 


| Knowledge and Scientific Research, 


would render them an honour to any 
community, we feel a conscious pride in 
acknowledging. 

But we have to lament that, these en- 
lightened men have not associated, with 
the view of facilitating their studies, 
and diffusing knowledge more extensive- 
ly. For by concentrating the powers of 
many minds, the labors concomitant on 
such pursuits, being divided, must ne- 
cessarily be diminished as respects each 
individual, and consequently the objects 
wiil be more easily accomplished. 

The truth of this, is illustrated by the 
examples of the Learned Societies in 
England, and also of the different Coun- 
tries on the continent of Europe. 

We had reason but lately, to anticipate 
that, Baltimore was about to redeem her 
character: for while it is conceded on 
all ham!s that, this Metropolis has risen 
toa full competition, with the greatest 
cities in the United States, in wealth and 
size, in Political importance and in a 
Commercial point of view; it is a melan- 
choly fact, that the Literature has been 
shamefully neglected. 

More than a month since, an invitation 
was given, through the medium of the 
Public Papers, to all those gentlemen, 
who selt a disposition to ‘Unite, in the 
formation of a Literary and Philosophical 
Society, to assemble for the purpose of 
taking the subject into consideration; at 
the time and place appointed, many such 
persons did appear: after an exposition 
of the designs and views of several indi- 
viudals present had been heard, it was 
decided, that in order to carry into effect 
the object immediately in contemplation, 
a committee should be appointed, to 
draught articles of association. ‘This ap- 
pointment was made. Why. has not 
this committe reported? Why does this 
apathy, this torpor exist? 

That there is a redeeming spirit 
among us, though in a dormant state, we 
cannot doubt. Oh! that a kind Provi- 
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dence would cause it to be aroused: and 
that God who has continued his protec- 
tion to us so long, and under whose 
smiles, we have grown intoa mighty na- 
tien, may have ordained it in his coun 
cils that it shall also beour destiny to be- 
come truly great; and to this end may | 
our Divine Religion have its due influ- 
ence, scattering its rays to every por- 
tion of this fairland. ‘This ought to be 
the prayer of every American, if he 
were actuated by no other motives than 
those of policy; for it is an incontestibie 
fact, thatin proportion as a people are 
enlightened, they will be virtuous and 
C. 


happy. 
Maltimore, Nov. 23, 1818. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

We give publicity to the following 
biographical’ sketch, translated for the 
pages of the New England Galaxy and 
Masonic Magazine, because it explains 
the reason why M.D. Chateaubriand was 
excluded from the Institute. ‘Fhat splen- 
did author has been for some time past 
unver a sentence of disgrace. He has 
lost the favor of his sovereign and is de- 
graded from the rank of a nobleman. 
We do not suppose that the offence 
charged upon him in the biographical 
sketch of Chenier is the cause of his de- 


gradation. The name of Chateaubriand is | 
well known in the literary world and it ' 


is not in the power of Buonaparte or of 
Louis, or of the Institute of Paris, to de- 
es him of his rank in the republic of 
<tters. 

MARIE JOSEPH DE CHENIER, 

Was born at Constantinople, where his 
father resided as consul, on the 28th of 
August, 1764. At an early age he was 
carried to Paris where he commenced his 
studies, and on their conclusion he en- 
tered the army. Being appointed aa 
officer in a regiment of dragoons, in gar- 
rison at Nort, he passed two years in 
that city, and afterwards returned to the 
capital, where he gave himself up en- 
tirely to literary pursuits. The first 
tragedy which he gave to the public un- 
der the name of Azemire, was but little 
approved of, but it was not so with his 
Charles IX performed in 1789, and which 
strongly interested the feelings of the 
boisterous parties of that-time. Heury 


Vill. The Death of Calas, Caius Grac- 
chus, Timoleon and Fenelon, subjects 
well calculated for revolutionary decla- 
mation, succeeded the above cited pieces, 
and from that period Chenier was con- 
sidered by his partizans as the first tra- 
gic poet of the nation. His writings 
were afterwards the object of the cen- 
sure of the committee of public safety on 
account of some moderate opinions which 
occasionally appeared in them, but some 
well timed republican odes soon allayed 
these political tempests, in fact none 
other were sung from the 14th of Jul 
and the 10th of August, at the “ festi- 
vals of reason” or when the ashes of 
Marat and Rousseau were transferred to 
the Pantheon, and indeed at all celebra- 
tions of any importance. After having 
been a member of the commune of Paris, 
on the 10th of August, 1792, he was ap- 
pointed a deputy to the national conven- 
tion from the department of Seine and 
Oise ; he there voted for the death of 
Louis XVI. and regulated the mode of 
transferring to the Pantheon the remains 
of Michael Lepelletier, proposed that the 
the bedy of Descartes should also be 
placed there, and afterwards caused the 
establishment of the National Institute 
of Music. 


After the 9th of Thermidor he support- 
ed the motions made in favor of David, 
and while he condemned the political 
conduct of that painter, he demanded 
tiat he should be restored to his home 
and the exercise of his art. In January, 
1795, he presented alist of one hundred 
learned men, poets and artists, among 
whom he distributed the sum of 300,000 
frances, he demanded the recall of the rep- 
resentatives, who were outlawed after the 
Sist of May ; after the insurrection of the 
12th of Germinal,he supported the motion 
for the transportation rp Billaud, Collot, 
and Barere. He became a member of 
the committee of general safety, originat- 
ed a decree for disarming the terrorists, 
and at a later period presented a report 
on the interior situation of the republic, 
at the end of which, after having declared 
that the true patriots had been disarmed 
and pursued as terrorists in the depart- 
ments, he procured a decree for the ex- 
pulsion of the emigrants who had return- 
ed and the transported priests from the 





French territory, and ordered ‘the pur. 
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ishment of all those who, either by their 
conversation or writing, should endea- 
vour to re-establish monarchy. On the 
24th of June after reading a new report 
on the subject of the assassinations, 
which had taken place at Lyons, * by, 
(said he) an association of scoundrels, 
who, mingling religious ideas with mas- 
sacres, the cry of royalism with words of 
justice and humanity, call themselves the 
company of Jesus ;” he proposed to sus- 
pend, and order to the bar all the author- 
ities. of that city, and afterwards made a 
proclamation against “royal terrorism.” 

From that time, all those who endea- 
voured to produce a re-action aimed at 
him as a target, and he was the — 
of pamphlets disgusting by their false- 
hoods and their wickedness ; he was also 
often called Cain, on account of the 
death of his brother Andrew, whose polit- 
ical principles, it is true, he did not 
adopt ; but he was unable to save him 
from the scaffold. The expression that 
$0 frequently resounded in his ears, is 
well known, “Cain where is thy broth- 
er?” and the journals of the time, repeat- 
ed it with apparent delight. Being 
elected president in 1795, he replied to 
the deputations from the sections of Pa- 
ris, who complained of the presence of 
troops around the capital, thal the con- 
vention would not suffer the power it 
held from the people, to be disgraced. 
“The armies, (said he) are also a por- 
tion of the people, and those only who 
are enemies to the people can distrust 
them.” The sections of Paris, however, 
were tired of the yoke of the convention, 
and commenced operations for throwing 
it off, when Chenier opposed these new 
adversaries, accused the section Lepelle- 
tier of beginning the insurrection, and 
called for the rigorous execution of the 
Jaw against those who attemoted to over- 
thtow the republic. On the 7th of Octo- 
ber, having returned to the committee 
of safety, he presented a report against 
the agents of the reign of terror, he shew- 
ed the republicans, that the most disaé- 


cil of five hundred, he was appointed 

secretary at their first session, and elect- 
ed president on the 22d of November, 
| 1795. He distinguished himself among 
| those, who were opposed to the admis- 
sion of J. J. Amid, and on the ninth of 
January, 1796, moved that Dumolard 
| should he censured for having said that 
| the government had given the example 
|of robbery. It was about this time that 
he fought a duel, and wounded his ad- 
| versary, who had given him a blow at 
| the theatre. After the prescription of the 
| 18th of Fructidor, he —— with 
| warmth, the project of Bouley de la 
Maurthe, tending to declare as French 
| citizens the former noblemen, and he 
spoke violently against those who oppos- 
ed it. After the period of his services 
had arrived, he was re-elected in May, 
1728, by the separated assembly of the 
electors of Paris, who sat at the Insti- 
tute, and he wrote to them that “he 
was proud that he was appointed by such 
men, and withsuch men.” He declared 
himself in favor of the directory against 
the Jacobins of the councils, he appeared 
indifferent to the fall of the directors 
Merlin, Treithard and Lareveillere; but 
on the 30th of Prairial, year 7th, he op- 
posed the denunciation directed against 
them; and in the month of September, 
1799, he opposed also the motion for 
declaring the country in danger, “a 
measure, (said he) which produced the 
loss of the throne, and may cause the 
destructiou of the republic.” Connect- 
ed with Sieges and Lucien Bonaparte, 
it was observed at the sitting of the 18th 
of Brumaire, at Saint Cloud, that he vot- 
ed for the dissolution of the legislative 
body, and passed to the tribune at the 
end of that revolution; but from the 
month of April 1800, he appeared to con- 
demn the fittle extent, which the new 
order of things allowed to the represen- 
tative system. In 1801, he opposed the 
establishment of special tribunals and 
the following year voted against the new 


| Having become a member of the coun- 
i 

















trous consequences would take place, if || Civil code. 
tiey did not immediately arrest the tor- 
rent, and he proposed to deprive those 
magistrates of their office, who had not 
prosecuted the authors and accomplices 
of the assassinations, committed in th 
South. 





Chenier became unpleasant to the gov- 
ernment as one of the leaders of the op- 
position abandoned his political pursuits, 
and gave himself up with more ardour 
than ever, to the cultivation of letters, 


and afterwards, at the solicitation of the 
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friends of Bonaparte, he wrote a traged 
called Cyrus, for his corronation, whicl. 
did little honour to the hero who was the 
object, of it, or the poet himself ; it how- 
ever obtained for him the post of inspec: 
tor general of studies, and the cross of the 
legion of honour. ‘This was the last 
sacrifice he made to the authority, for 
from that period his writings were rather 
directed against it. An epistle to Vol- 
taire, which appeared in 1806, destroyed 
his favour with Napoleon, and he was in 
the greatest disgrace when he died, on, 
the 10th of January, 1811. Even hisdeath 
did not efface the terrible impressions 
which his revolutionary life had caused, 
among a certain class of men, and itis well 
known that M. de Chataubriand prefer- 
red exclusion from the Institute, rather 
than be obliged to write the eulogy of 
Chenier. 





The Editor of the Newburyport Herald, 
extracts the following article from a 
southern paper, and subjoins the an- 
nexed answer from his correspondent: 


NOTICE TO ASTRONOMERS. 


If astronomers direct their observations 
about the constellaton. of Andromeda, 
they will see a celestial body worth their 
attention. About the Ist and 2d of the 
present month I observed in that region 
of the heavens with a spy-glass whose 
powers enabled me just to discern the 
Satellites of Jupiter, a star surrounded 
by a large cloudy substance. ‘The want 
of astronomical instruments, incident to 
my wandering life prevents me from as- 
certaining whether it isa comet,a Nebu- 
los, or the planet Pallas. Just recover- 
ing from a severe illness, I] cannot ex- 
pose myself to the night air, and find its 
astronomical situation even by compar- 
ing its passage to the Meridian, which I 
suppose at this day is between 12 and 1 
o’clock at night ; so I must be satisfied by 
calling the attention of professors who 
enjoy better health and more ability. 

By drawing a straight line from the 
head of Andromeda to the back of the 
chair of Calliopea, very near half the way 
of that line, they cannot miss the star, 


' surrounded by a thick cloudy substance, 
. perfectly detined. I will only further 
observe that its place is very near, if not 
exactly in the path of the comet of 1745. 
P. H. PERRAULT, 
Topographical Engineer. 
Mobile, Oct. 9, 1818. 


Mr. ALLEN, 

I observed in the last Boston Centi- 
nel, an article over the signature of * P, 
H. Perrault,” dated Mobile, October 9, 
1818, directing attention to a celestial 
body about the constellation of Andro- 
meda. Mr. P. from want of proper in- 
struments could not ascertain whether 
it was a “Comet, a Nesuta, or the 
planet Pattas.” There are many lucid 
spots in different parts of the Heavens, 
some of which are visible with the naked 
eye: with the assistance of the telescope 
they may, it is presumed, be distinguish- 
ed from either of the Astxnotns ora 
Comet. Fercuson observes that “ there 
are several little whitish spots in the 
heavens, which appear magnified and 
more luminous when seen through tele 
scopes, yet without any stars in them, 
One of these is in Andromeda’s girdle, 
and was first observed, A.D. 1612, by 
Simon Marius ; it has some whitish rays 
near its middle, is liable to several 
changes, and is sometimes invisible. 
Another is near the Ecliptick, between 
the head and bow of Sagittarius, it 
is small but very luminous. The third 
is en the back of the Centaur. A fourth 
of a smaller size, is before Antinou’s 
right foot. having a star in it which makes 
it more bright. A fifth is to the constel- 
lation of Hercules, between two stars, 
which spot, though small, is visible to the 
bare eye, if the sky be clear and the 
moon absent.” Quere—may not the 
spot in Andromeda’s girdle above quote, 
be the same body which was seen by Mr. 
Perrault? The planet Patras wis 
discovered by Dr. Olbers in 1802, is 
200,000,000 of miles from the sun—i:s 
orbit is without that of Mars; it is on! 
thirty English miles in diameter, and re 
volves round the sun in 1703 days, 16 
hours, and forty minutes. It is ques- 
tioned whether Patias could be seen 


which offers in the field of a spy-glass of | with a common spy-giass, so as to be 





mine’s power, a faintly luminous bedy 


clearly defined. 
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Agricultural. 


MR. EDITOR, 

str—In the last number of your Jour- 
nal, there is mention made, that the man 
who would make two blades of grass to 
grow where but one grew before, is more 
serviceable to the community than the 
whole race of lawyers and politicians. 
—Swift. 

In writing the following paragraph, 
I do not wish to set at nought law- 
yers or politicians, nor do I wish to 
claim any merit to myself. My inten- 
tion is to be of service to the country I 
live in, and to add my mite to the 
scale of happiness, in particular towards 
agriculture, as I consider it ee on 
which a nation’s prosperity depends. 
Our great creator, for good and wise 
purposes, has diversified human nature 
with as many degrees of understanding 


as there are external shapes in the body; } 


and finked us so together, that we cannot 
live without the assistance of each other. 
For the time I have been a resident of 
the United States, I have taken a retro- 
spective view of agriculture in general. 
I have not seen those acres of artificial 
grasses, viz. Vetches, ‘Turnips, Lucern, 
ist foin Burnett, Mangel Worzel, &c. 
&c. which I have seen in Europe. It 
may be argued that those plants will not 
thrive here, the soil is insufficient, the 
climate is too variable; therefore we can- 
not have those things in the same per- 
fection you have them in Europe. Why 
dont your Agricultural Society come for- 
ward (as I understand you have one in 
this city) anu expatiate on the produce 
of the land. Why dont they offer pre- 
miums for the best steer, hog, ram, cow, 
&c. and the best cultivated farm; the 
greatest quantity of clover, and all other 
artificial grasses grown; for the greatest 





quantity of ground reclaimed and fenc- 
edin. Why dont they appoint a lectur- 
er on agriculture, and let the public at- 
tend it gratis. I fear they are onlya 
Society by name. I say those things 
can be brought to the same perfection 
that they are in Europe. All that is 
necessary is, fur every man to put his 
hand to the plough; let there be societies 
formed; let the produce of the farm be 
exhibited on certain days of the year; 
let knowledge be diffused by lectures and 
pamphlets; letthere be premiums given 
to the poor farmer. Take a piece of 
ground and sow all the different sorts of 
corn, grain, grasses, &c. &c. on it, in- 
form the public of the result of it, and 
in ashort time you will prosper in agri- 
culture; England will not be equal to you. 
The only geass we cultivate, is Timothy 
and Red Clover; they are both very good 
in their season. But if there could be 
a better grass, why not cultivate it? I 
can point out one growing in the midst 
of you, I mean the Agrostis, Stolonifica, 
or yom hon grass of Linneaus, class 
and order Trecondrea Dygnia, known in 
Ireland by Dr. Richardson, Fiorin grass. 
It is indigenious in this country. ‘There 
are two vareties of it. Dr. Richard- 
son has cut eight tons to the acre; it 
grows on every soil, wet and dry, high 
and low. Cattle of every description 

refer it to other grasses on account of 
its sacharine matter. The weather has 
less effect on it, exhausts the ground less 
than any other grass; it yields an average 
of six tons to the acre. Ihave seen it 
cut three times in a year; and when sup- 
planted by brambles, it will grow from 8 
to 10 feet in one season: it takes very lit- 
tle hold of the ground and will not an- 
swer well for grazing. ‘There are a great 
many other beautiful plants which might 
be cultivated with great profit to the 
farmer, which I see neglected. Allow 
me to ask any reasonable man what is 
the cause of your market being so dear. 
Why dees milk and butter bear such an 
exhorbitant price? He very naturally 
will say for the want of artificial food for 
our cows, the ground is parched up, our 
timothy and nase is eat down. We 


have no substitute, no acres of turnips, 
no vetches, none of those sweet juicy 
vegetables, that would be food and drink 
toour cattle, In my next I will offer 
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a few remarks on Smutty Wheat, and 
areceipt to prevent it. 
I am, &c. J.P. C. 


SS 

[We are extremely glad to hear that 
good luck, fortune, or whatever capri- 
cious genius rules over our destiny, has 
cast upon our coast the following mon- 
ster. Trhe is not in fact the very sea | 
serpent that has prs, 8 the pages of | 
our public papers so long, we hope he | 
will prove his representative. Since the | 
day of the temptation of Adam and Eve, 
never have we been annoyed by so many 
rumours of snakes as at the present hour. 
If the sea serpent be not in very deed a 
sea-levil he would if he could mae 
capable of understanding the injury that 
he has done by inhabiting our waters so 
long, depart from a mere principle of 

benevolence. | 

NEW-LONDON, Nov. 18. 

Remarkable Fish—On Thursday the 
12th inst. a fish of singular appearance, 
was found dead upon the south shore of 
Fisher’s Island, in this vicinity. Proba- 
bly, while in pursuit of prey, it was car- 
ried by its own velocity and the surf, 
upon the shore; as by the marks on the 
sand, it struggled much on the beach. 
Two fishermen named Hewlett, disco- 
vered it soon after it was dead, and 
brought to this place the tail, and describ- 
ed the other parts—They were sent 
immediately to obtain the skin and the 
head. On their return they found an 
immense number of crows, which had 
made astonishing destruction of the body, 
which they had previously opened, and 
they represent the intestines to consist 
of asingle canal—they also cut off a 
~ of the skin of considerable length. 
escription—We have measured the 
tail, the head, and the neck. The tail 
measures seven feet in length—is shaped 
like the tail of an eel, and on dissection, 
appears to be furnished with tendons giv- 
ing it extraordinary strength. It ap- 
pears to have been attached to the body, 
elevated about 30 degrees; the diameter 
of the vertebre »¢ the point of separating 
the tail, measured one inch and a half. 
The length. th head 2 feet, its cir- 
cumference ear - the same with the 
neck, which measured 5 and a half feet 


in circumference. ‘The mouth armed 
with a. triple row of fine teeth, and 
when extended, is about 5 inches wide. 
It has two large humeral fins, or paddles, 
each two feet long. The fishermen state 
that the length and circumference of the 
parts we have seen, have* contracted 
much by drving, since they were seperat- 
ed from the body. 

For the satisfaction of the curious, we 
now add the description of the other 
parts of this extraordinary fish, as given 
oy Messrs. Hewlet. They state that 
they discovered within the fauces an in- 
ner mouth or jaws, filled with teeth, like 
a hatchet, it was formed about one foot 
below the outer mouth. With the in- 
struments they had, they could not sep- 
arate these jaws from the bones to which 
they were attached. They also state that 
the body, independent of the head and tail, 
is 21 feet long and nearly the circumfer- 
ence of abarrel. According to the two 
descriptions, it appears that the length of 
this fish is at least thirty feet. 


The head 2 feet 
body 21 do. 
tail 7 do. 

Total sO 


We give no opinion of this fish; but 
submit to the public the facts within our 
knowledge and as stated by the fisher- 
men who discovered him. The fisher- 
men have gone to Fisher’s Island to bring 
to this city the skeleton, if practicable. 
The parts we have decribed are to be 
seen at Mr. Andrew Smith’s near the 
market. 
+= 
For the Journal. 

SINGULAR CASE OF INSANITY. 
The following singular case of insani 
occurred sometime since: out of tender- 
ness to the surviving relatives of the par- 
ty, we shall conceal the real name under 
that of Henry R. Johnson, and not even 
mention in what part of the United 
States this afflicting visitation took place. 
The story however is founded on fact, 
and indebted for no part of its interest 
to to embellishment of fancy. Henry 
had been deeply engaged in merchantile 

ursuits, and had distinguished himself 
his inflexible observance of the 
rules of probity and honour. The breath 
of suspicion had never tarnished the 
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lustre of his character. Now whether 
his insanity was occasioned by a constitu- 
tional malady, or from what other cause, 
the writer of the present article is not 
informed. Henry was invited to spend 
a sociable hour in company with a few 
select friends at a convivial table. ‘This 
invitation he readily accepted, and when 
the party had all seated themselves at 
the dinner table, he arose, and deliber- 
ately walking to the further end of the 
room, grasped his cane, which he brought 
into a very unharmonious and inhospita- 
ble contact with the head of a gentle- 
man who was seated at the lower extrem- 
ity of the table. The gentleman thus 
rudely assailed started from his seat and 
a scuffle ensued, which however was pre- 
vented by their mutual friends, and both 
parties quietly resumed their seats at the 
table. the ensuing day, the gentle- 
man who had been so roughly saluted cal- 
led at the lodgings of Henry for the pur- 
pose of demanding an explanation. He 
was received by his assailant in the most 
hospitable manner, invited to take a seat 
by the fire, and the conversation run for 
a length of time on indifferent topics 
with the must perfect good humor ima- 
ginable, At length the gentleman, still 
smarting under a sense of such unde- 


served indignity, announced the object of ; 


his visit, and demanded an explanation. 
We may well conceive of his astonish- 
ment, when the assailant not only deni- 
ed his having inflicted such an outrage, 


but that he had even dined with the par- ; 


ty. He declared with unusual earnest- 
ness, that he had not stirred from his fire 

lace that day, unless to his meals, and 
that he had occupied the whole of that 
time in writing letters to his correspon- 


dents abroad. For the truth of this asser- | 


tion he appealed to the evidence of his 


venerable house-keeper, who confirmed . 


the statement in every word. How is 
this, thought the gentleman visitant, the 
contusion on my pericranium is decisive 
evidence that | have not been dreaming 
of an assault; but the story of Henry 
was so.connected, so. plausible in all its 
parts, and confirmed so fully by the de- 
clarations of the house keeper, that he 
was inclined to believe that the outrage 
was committed by some other individual, 
and he left the room resolved to make 
‘still turtherinquiries. When he was on 











the point of departure, he was informed 
by the house-keeper that her master was 
amadman. Sometime after this, some 
of the most respectable merchants in the 
place where Henry resided, were aston- 
ished at the orders given by their mer- 
cantile correspondents abroad, that their 
accounts were to be put into the hands 
of lawyers for collection. The sol- 
vency of these gentlemen had never been 
doubted, and they demanded an expian- 
ation of a procedure so unaccountable. 
An explanation immediately ensued, and 
letters were transmitted on under the sig- 
nature of Henry R. Johnson, which con- 
tained the information that his mer- 
cantile friends in his native place 
were on the very point of insolvency. 
These mercantile gentlemen thus ag- 
grieved, furnished with such evidence, 
waited on the informant and demanded 
anexplanation. Ail were well acquaint- 
ed with his signature, but they were not 
prepared for the defence which was made 
to this charge. Henry immediately dis- 
avowed his own signature; he declared 
in the most solemn mdnuer, that the let- 
ters were all fergeries, and expressed his 
determination to prosecute the unknown 
culprit to the utmost rigour of the law. 
He declared that some unknown indi- 
vidual entertained an implacable hatred 
towards him: and in confirmation ef the 
fact. mentioned the false report that he 
had recently assaulted a gentleman at a 
dinner table. fe mentioned the name 
of that individual, and expressed his in- 
tention of having that report examined 
and its author brought to condign pun- 
ishment: 

From several circumstances of the 
same character with the foregoing, the 
wnhappy man was found to be deprived 
of his reason; he was finally confined as 
a maniac, and died under the belief that 
he was Napoleon Buonaparte. B. 





(FOR THE JOURNAL.) 
THOUGHTS 
On private Libraries. 


Mary foreizners who have visited this 
country, express themselves in ternis of 
surprise that America should be so ‘fond 
of having private libraries in her families. 
rhey say that a man must invest a large 
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amount of his property in books before 

he can obtain a sufficient number to be 

dignified with the name of a library. 

This they further say must be a still in- 

creasing source of expense, for he must 

purchase every new publication, or his 

compliment will be defective. Thus this 

roperty is every hour lying idle on his 

Co witha still further call on his finan- 
cial resources to add to the amount. In 

process of time his library becomes a 
strange heterogeneous mass of books, 
consisting of all the temporary publica- 

tions of the day, now unnoticed and un- 
known which is so much property actual- 
ly ‘worth nothing. They say that ve- 
ry few works that are published. can 
with propriety be denominated standard 
works, that is works which aman would 
wish to preserve in his family for the 
sake of perusing more than once: all 
other oe they think are so much pro- 
perty lying on his hands worse than 
useless, because like our own Continen- 
tal paper-money they depreciate every 
hour and finally are good for nothing. 
They further inform us what is done by 
cur neighbours abroad, and which they 
venture to recommend to our country- 
men for their adoption. Nine or ten in- 
dividuals exter iuto a voluntary agree- 
ment to contribute a certain sum to be 
expended in the purchase of books. These 
books when read by all the parties con- 
cerned are sold to abookseller. ‘Thus 
the property formerly expended in the 
purchase of a book is not as in the former 
case lying idle, but becomes active and 
productive. The gentlemen who con- 
federate in this manner have thus the 
command of all the new publications at 


one fiftieth part of the expense that | ¢ 
, and examined: one perusal answers for 


would enable one of those individuals to 


procure a private library. It is the ob- | 


ject of these gentlemen to read the 
books and not to have them sun ranged 
in order on the shelves of their closets 
neatly beund and lettered, and never 
thumbed, where they look like the grave- 
stones of departed literature. ‘They be- 
come thus at a small and trivial expense 
acquainted with all the writers of the 
day. These remarks it may be said will 
not apply to great cities, where a man by 
becoming a subscriber to a large library 
may be sure of obtaining the earliest pub- 


in proportion to the largeness of the libra- 
ry, and the number of subscribers is 
the hazard that the volume cannet be 
procured at the hour that it is wanted. 
We enter the door of a public library on 
the same terms that we enter the door of 
a barber’s shop: he who comes the first 
is served the first. Let the newspapers 
announce the fact, that the works of some 
popular author is arrived, and it is the 
tocsim rung for all our literary epicures to 
throng the doors of a public library. ‘The 
first possessor of the volume, claims the 
full period allowed by law for his right of 
occupancy. Inthe meantime the delay 
which others have to endure by the de- 
tention of the book operates to the disad- 
vantage of all concerned for curiosity 
soon becomes cold, and the unfortunate 
volume is doomed to lie upon the shelf 
unnoticed, a martyr to such cruel and 
unmerciful monopoly. Public libraries it 
must be confessed are great public bene- 
fits: they are admirable Institutions for 
reference ; a man is sure that the volume 
may be had when it becomes necessary 
tu resort to the opinion of the writer— 
they are the durable repositories of liter- 
ature, both foreign and domestic. But 
to satify the hunger after novelty that 
voracivus appetite for literature that dis- 
tinguishes our modern epicures, our pub- 
lic libraries cannot afford the repast : one 
glutton only satiates his appetite and the 
rest are sent empty away. On the other 
hand, on the plan that we have mention- 
ed, nine or ten of these epicures sit down 
‘and enjoy the meal together. In plain 
| language, wherever these friendly associ ; 
| ations are formed, the families unite in 
| small parties, when the volume is read 
and the merits or defects are scrutinized 


all. 





(FOR THE JOURNAL.) 


INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 


Ir is curious to observe those wonder- 
ful instincts impressed by heaven on the 
subordinate classes of animal life. In 
| every situation that instinct is still pre- 
| dominant; thus a squirrel which had been 
‘kept by a gentleman for four revolving 
| years, during which period he has not felt 
| the severity of cold, takes the same pre- 





lications : but it ought to be neticed that 


caution to provide against the severi- 
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ty of the approaching season, as if he 
was still a tenant of the woods. He 
forms for himself a warm and comforta- 
ble bed of wool with which he feaces the 
windows of his prison-house, with as 
much care and anxiety as if the cold and 
frosty winds of December where whist- 
ling in his ears. Nor does his precau- 
tionary measures end here; he feels that 
the season is approaching when the trees 
of the forest will no longer yield him 
subsistence—when the ground will be 
covered with a dazzling whiteness be- 
neath which the nuts will be buried and 
that all research at that period for sub- 
sistance will be on his part ineffectual. 
With a provident sagacity worthy of 
the imitation of man, he carefully lays up 
his winters stock of provisions amongst 
the wool that forms his bedding. Every 
nut that is presented to him, when the 
cravings af immediate hunger are satis- 
fied is carefully deposited in that woolly 
receptacle of his winter treasures. What 


does it import to him, that for four re- |} 


volving years he has never known hun- 
er, or how can this fact be brought to 

ear against the y aaa of instinct! 
He provides for future necessity in the 
midst of present plenty, nor is he capa- 
ble of being taught that while he con- 
tinues in his present state of servitude 
he will never remain destitute. He 
conceives himself at the present moment 
to be a denizen of the forest and antici- 
ates the moment when repeting ny: on 
bis bed of leaves and wool, he will hear 
from his warm and comfortable nest, the 
howling blasts of winter. Many years 
ago, a lady, who then resided in Albany, 
domesticated a beaver. ‘This tenant of 
the aquatic element so familiar to the 
building of dams, was in his state of se- 
clusion from the liquid element restless 
and uneasy. ‘The wood was deposit- 
ed by the servants in the kitcher 
to build the morning fire. At all 
hours of the night the family. were 
disturbed by the industry of this an- 
imal. He was with great gravity and 
industry employed in the erection of 
the dam and was for that purpose rol- 
ling logs across the floor with which 
he every orning barricaded the door 
and blocked up all entrance to his apart- 
ment. Of what avail or of what impor- 
tance was it to him that there was no 





stream to obstruct by his pile of logs, in- 
stinct had prompted him to provide him- 
self with adam. What is this strange 
and mysterious property called instinct, 
that acts on the minds of the lower or- 
ders of animated nature at all times and 
at all places without regard to circum- 
stances ; in one word it is the power of 
Gop—he has taught these humble crea- 
tures to provide for their own subsistence 
and no kindness, no providence on the 
part of man can obliterate the impression 
for a moment—they still feel the impulse 
communicated by the wisdom and benev- 
| Olence of the great Parenr of Nature 
| from which they can never be diverted. 
| But we do not mention these two exam- 
| ples as singularities; in all the subordinate 
\ classes of animated nature, we find the 
| same proof of Omniscience. Wherever 
the Deity has not bestowed reason, he 
_ has impressed instinct, that is, he has im- 
| pressed a certainty of action that makes a 
_ part not of moral but of physical nature. 
The squirrel that we have mention- 
|ed above, feels that he should pro- 
| vide for the approaches of winter; he 
feels the same necessity that teach- 
;es us by the slower and less certain 
| process of argument, that we should be 
furnished with more warmth, more fuel, 
,;more apparel, more subsistence during 
, the ravages of this inhospitable season. 
| He is taught this lesson by the deity 
himself, and if he is provided with all 
these enjoyments by the hand of man, 
hedoes not suspend his exertions. We 
og at the idle industry of this squirril, 
and in truth it is ludicrous. “But we 
will now for the sake of argument, sup- 
pose that this tiny creature, thus made 
the object of our mirth, should be b 

some supernatural power, endewed wit 

human intellect; we will then suppose 
that he should inquire into the cause of 
our merriment. After he had obtained 
the requisite intelligence, we will further 
suppose that he should say it is true that 
I am a tenant of your bounty—it is 
true that you have administered to my 
comforts, and have supplied all my ne- 
cessities. But to you who boast of so 
much more intelligence than I can pre- 
tend to, 1 would ask one plain question, 
do you use this intelligence with so much 
care and caution as I do my humbler in- 


stinct? Do you look towards futurity, 
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towards perhaps an endless futurity, 
with the same apprehension and alarm as 
1 do when L contemplate the ravages of 
winter? Are you as careful as I am to 
provide for that season? If the cold, des- 
vlate, dreary winter hours presents such 
horrors to me, even in my present abode 
of warmth and comfort, has futurity 
no horrors for you! are you sure that 
the season is provided for in time, and 
that you have nothing to apprehend from 
its advances! Unless you are capable of 
answering all these questions in the af- 
firmative, where, Lack you is this boasted 
superiority of your reason to my instinct! 
No, Lhad rather be impressed by the 
hand of my creator, with an instinctive 
certainty of right, than to be eadowed 
with all the propensity of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, and finally to 
choose in such a case, to do wrong I 
had rather be the tame creature of in- 
stinct, and nota free agent. A. 





Summary. 

It may be worthy of remark, that 
Congress inthe early part of the session 
do little more than prepare the business 
for the remainder. Committees are then 
appointed, to whom the President’s Mes- 
sage is delivered in detail, who prepare 
the necessary bills, and by whom those 
bills are reported to the House. A mo- 
tion has however been made in the Sen- 
ate by the Hon. Mr. Goldsborough, for 
Congress to build a monument to the 
memory of Washington on the very spot 
where the hero lies entombed. This 
motion is more compatible with that de- 
cency and respect which is new univer- 
sally felt for that exalted character, than 
a disinterment of his mouldering re- 
mains. There is something, revolting 
to delicacy in disturbing the slumbers of 
the hero, in dragging his mouldering re- 
mains from the family vault. Mount 
Vernon hasbeen consecrated by its being 
the residence of Washington while alive, 
and it has now become doubly consecrat- 
ed by his death. Wedo not believe 
that there is a single member of Congress 
who deems it just and proper to pay 
any testimonial of national respect to the 
memory of our departed hero, who 
would object to the motion of Mr. Golds- 





ceive, become the property of the United 
States. It has been the residence, and 
it has now become the tomb of the man 
who led the arms of America to inde- 
endence; it has been the residence, and 
ithas now become the tomb of the first 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica under the present constitution. In 
fact the life of Washington is so. inter- 
mixed with the revolutionary history of 
his country, that it has been found im- 
ossible to separate these two subjects. 
There was about that-man a certain in- 
herent dignity, a native majesty dis- 
cernible in his face, in his gait, in his ac- 
tions, in his official communications, and 
in his private intercourse. At home or 
abroad, in the field or in the cabinet, in 
public or in private life, he was still 
Wasuincton. Dignity with him requir- 
ed no effort; it was all natural, all unstud- 
ied; he could not avoid being dignified. 
as an evidence of this, we accidentally 
cast our eyes on the correspondence be- 
tween Washington and Genet, at the 
time when the latter gentleman was 
Minister of the French Republic to this 
country. ‘The French Republic had pre- 
sented to Congress, through the medium 
of their minister some standards that 
were taken from their enemies. The 
French minister in his address to the 
President, remarked, “that America 
would never forget that she owed her li- 
-berties to France.” ‘Washington in his 
reply notices this obnoxious sentiment 
in a manner which none but Washing- 
ton would have done. In the very first 
passage of his answer, we meet with the 
following words: “Born, sir, in a land of 
liberty.” During our revolutionary war, 
when the commander in chief was sum- 
moned from hisarmy to attend Congress, 
he was congratulated by an address from 
that body, that he could now enjoy some 
relaxation from the painful and arduous 
duties of the camp. The commander in 
chief stated. in his reply. the pleasure 
with which he obeyed the commands 
of Congress, because it was his duty to 
obey them, and that he should afterwards 
return to his camp with the same plea- 
sure that he now attended upon them, 
because it would be his duty. This was 
the point on which the character of 
Washington turned: he knew, as Burke 





borough. Mount Vernon sheuld we con- 


says, “no pleasure but in the perform- 
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ance of some duty. We hope that Mr. 
Goldsborough’s motion will prevail; but 
we should presume that as a_prelimina- 
ry step, it would be necessary for Con- 
gress to purchase the spot where the 
ashes of Washington repose. 

Gen. Jackson, if a common expression 
may be pardoned, has hada rough and 
tumble controversy with the Governor of 
Georgia. The two gentlemen have en- 
tered intoa correspondence on the con- 
duct of Capt. Obed Wright, in which 
they have preserved little of that respect 
which is due to their elevated stations. 
The General informs the Governor in 
terms of strong indignation, of the mur- 
der of the beiplens Indians, by the party 

-under the command of Capt. Wright. 
The Governor on his part, not to be out- 
done in such courtesy, recommends to 
the General, before he undertakes anoth- 
er campaign, to pay a little more atten- 
tion to the orders of his commanding of- 
ficers. * The argument on the part of the 
Governor of Georgia, seems to be this: 
that Capt. Wright, in violating the com- 
mands of his superior officers, in the de- 
struction of an Indian village, did not 
commit a more atrocious outrage, than 
General Jackson did in his occupation 
of the Floridas. His Excellency seems 
to imagine, that if he can prove that Gen. 
Jackson has committed an outrage equal 
in enormity to Capt. Wright, that he has 
established the innocence of that officer. 

We have heard that two wrongs have 
sometimes been said to make one right, 
and the above example may be as a prece- 
dent in point. 
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A NIGHT SCENE. 


Mary thou wilt not now refuse 
My simple almost no request, 

That flower has lost its proper dues 

And moisten] by the evening dews, 
Hangs sad and mournful on thy breast. 


How beautiful the pale Moon slips 

Her silver racliance through the spray ! 
Now on the green sward smooth it trips, 
And new it lingers on thy lips, 

Now in a shadow dies away. 


But Mary though this lovely hour - 
Such sweet serenity bestows, 

To sit with thee in this green bower, 

| When the moon shines in all her power 

Is far too much for my repose. 


| Fain would 1 trifle time away 

| . To make thee think my heart at rest ; 

Yet whatsoe’er I do, or say 

My tongue still faulters—well it may, 
Such doubts and fears disturb my breast. 


And if thy truant tongue speaks fair 
Of absent swain who’er he be, 

My jealous heart cannot forbear 

‘To mourn as if its proper share 
Was pass’d in cold neglect by thee. 


And if thy face bespeaks thee glad 
My fears I cannot over come ; 

My soulin darker hues is clad, 

Chy laughter makes me doubly sad, 
I sit with downcast eyes and dumb. 


Henceforth when morning lights the plain, 
Mary we'll take our wonted tour ; 
But wouldst thou spare me further pain 
And give tranquility again, 
O save me from this evening hour. A. 


ee 


(von THE JouRNAL.) 
SONG. 


Washington’s birth day—tune the glass- 
es sparkle. 


Che first of freedom’s fav’rite band 
Revisits earth to day ; 

The love he bears his native land 
Not death can wear away. 


From heav’nly bowers this guest of ours 
Descends and warms the soul, 

|| With hearts of flame, his honor’d name 

We'll pledge in freedom’s bowl. 


What tho’ that fond paternal fuce 
So dear to ev’ry eye, 

Eludes the Patriot’s warm embrace 
Translated to the sky ; 


Our guest is near—we feel him here, 
We feel him in the soul, 

Illustrious shade, we undismay’d 
Can pledge thee in the bowl ! 


We know thee by this Patriot love, 
This pant for honest fame, 

For none but Washington above 
Could breathe so pure a flame. 


Then Comrades join with sparkling wine 
These feelings to the con 

So kind, so dear, with heart-felt cheer, 
We'll pledge in freedom’s bowl. 
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